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a participating 
democracy 
at work? 




One year ago the phrase "Participat- 
ing Democracy" was becoming a 
politically popular way of describing 
the involvement of citizens — of stu- 
dents, laborers, farmers, Indians — in 
determining the decisions that affect 
the nature of human lives and com- 
munities. Student Power, Flower 
Power, Red Power were all thought 
of as slick terms dreamed up by ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Now it is twelve months later. 

The past several months have seen 
a degree of citizen involvement that 
even the most dashing politicians 
didn't dream possible. Some probably 
wish that it had never been mentioned 
since when people are deeply invol- 
ved in changing the decisions that 
face them, someone else has to be 
involved in the discussion. 

Students have become involved in 
the decision-making levels of Uni- 
versities. Most are involved because 
they are concerned with answering 
the question, just what is the Univer- 
sity's role today? What about the phys- 
ical facilities, staff, financing, dev- 
elopment and curriculum plans? How 
can the University's research activi- 
ties be compromised with its specific 
mandate to teach? In Quebec, there 
are serious questions about the 
CEGEP plans — Can all qualified 
CEGEP graduates attend University? 
How much will it cost? How will 



all this learning prepare individuals 
to lead better lives and to build a 
good and just society. 

Some students start fires in uni- 
versity buildings, destroy computers, 
demonstrate, parade, sleep in and 
taunt. In every society there are 
agents and rabble-rousers, most of 
them persist in using methods of 
change that have been proven to 
cause more antagonism than success. 
Those who commit crimes and are 
found guilty must not escape any 
penalty just because they are stu- 
dents. 

Most students however are eager, 
honest, committed and creative. It is 
reassuring to help these students 
learn, to catch their spirit of enthu- 
siasm, to hear them ask thoughtful 
questions, to see them question their 
own student affairs, and to see them 
help the University set its goals and 
patterns for change. 

One would be naive to think thai 
only Macdonald has these students or 
that Macdonald did not have some ex- 
treme activists. It is unfortunate, thai 
"all students tend to be tarred with 
the same brush." Because some stu- 
dents are outright radicals, all are 
made to suffer with a branding the} 
have not earned. The vocal few al- 
ways seem to be heard but in a "par- 
ticipating democracy" everyone musi 
have a chance to speak — and, W0 
important, to be heard. 

The Editor 
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About Youth 
- As Farmers 



by Dr. H. G. Dion 
Dean, 

Faculty of Agriculture, 
Macdonald College 

The ideas in this article were 
expressed by Dr. Dion at the Stelco 
Farm Forum in Gait, Ontario. 



First of all, we don't want to keep 
all of the young people on the farms 
in agriculture — there isn't room for 
them. We actually want to encourage 
about half of today's farmers not to 
pass their farms to their youngsters, 
but to rent them to their neighbours, 
to make one farm out of two. Our 
problem is to make sure it's the 
more capable group of young people 
who take over tomorrow's farms. 
These young people want a good 
living for themselves (and their 
children) and a challenging role in 
life. Let me suggest that it is the ex- 
citement of change that will chal- 
lenge the best of our young people 
to take over the new farms of to- 
morrow. 

We are used to thinking of our- 
selves in Agriculture as slow to change, 
self-reliant, conservative — these are 
simply not true!. Agriculture is actually 
more progressive than manufacturing 
for instance, or industry in general. 
Farmers increase their average pro- 
ductivity per year more than indus- 
trial workers, they use more capital 
per worker than does industry, and 
they use more thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment per man than 
does industry, and they have been 
doing this for years! Our problems 
in farming are related to rapid 
changes, and the reluctance and in- 
ability of farmers of my age to make 
changes! Too many of us at my age 
are trying to make today's living out 
of yesterday's farm, and grand- 
father's farm after all didn't have 
to pay hydro bills, gasoline and oil 
bills, bills for cars, trucks, tractors. 



weed spray, TV's, washing machines, 
oil burners, refrigerators and orange 
juice for the children in the winter 
time! 

The brightest challenge for tomor- 
row will not be in the cities, as part 
of an industrial giant, the most in- 
teresting challenge will be on tomor- 
row's farms. We know the kind of 
people needed for these farms of the 
future — they must be adaptable, to 
deal with rapid changes; they must 
have a high level of managerial 
skills, since to farm well requires the 
ability to weigh pros and cons, 
costs and benefits, and to take the 
necessary decisions; they must have 
a high level of technical knowledge, 
since farming is the application of the 
biological and physical sciences, and 
doesn't forgive mistakes; they must 
have a love of independence, to ap- 
preciate the absence of a boss; they 
must have a well-developed sense of 
community, since farmers serve 
mankind, and must serve together; 
and perhaps most awkward, today 
they need perhaps $75,000 — tomor- 
row, with farm tenancy being more 
practical, it may be much less. 

We will need fewer farmers in the 
future, but we need the bright and 
capable young people, since the role 
of the farmer is steadily more im- 
portant. A hundred years ago, Canada 
was two-thirds rural, today we're 
only about 17% rural, and by the 
year 2000, if we're lucky, perhaps 
only 5% rural. If Canada is 5% 
rural, one farmer on the land will 
be feeding 100 other people — today 
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A word 
about youth 
as farmers 

(Continued) 



he feeds about 37. The dependence 
of our city cousins on efficient food 
production by the nation's farmers, 
and the relatively small number of 
efficient farmers that will be needed, 
make it vital we have the right 5% 
on the land! 

The challenge of change, and at 
an ever faster pace! The Revolutions 
that have and are changing farming 
are much more important than the 
Industrial Revolution for instance — 
in fact the Industrial Revolution 
would not have been possible with- 
out the revolution in agriculture 
caused by the introduction of the 
potato! Without the potato, Europe 
would have remained rural, and 
the industrial cities could not have 
developed as rapidly or as extensively 
as they did. 

For more than a hundred years, 
rapid change has been part of 
progressive agriculture, and the rate 
of change has steadily increased. 

There have been a number of rev- 
olutions operating in Agriculture, 
some for more than a hundred years, 
and each very important to our 
society, urban or rural, since we all 
need food. The revolution caused 
by agricultural chemicals has al- 
ready given us fertilizers, fun- 
gicides, insecticides, herbicides, and 
the other agents which allow us to 
produce twice as much and save it 
from pests and disease. The genetics 
revolution gives us new varieties of 
crops and breeds of animals, tailor- 
made for specific requirements, to 
escape disease, to grow in new and 
different environments, and with 
new and different production charac- 
teristics. The miracle of hybrid corn, 
the development of long day soy 
bean varieties, varieties of wheat re- 
sistant to rust, or rape with specified 
oil properties, the Mexican wonder 
wheats and the new rice varieties, 
as well as completely new species 
such as Triticale — these are merely 
today's evidence of tomorrow's 
wonders. The mechanical revolution, 
which changed farming from its de- 
pendence on muscle power, and 
small acreages, to reliance on elec- 
tricity and the internal combustion 
engine. These have produced farms 
free from drudgery, and have pro- 
duced an emphasis on brain rather 
than brawn. The increasing cost of 
labour and the demand for labour- 
saving equipment means a steady 
pressure tor more mechanical assist- 
ance in agriculture, and the develop- 



ment of types of equipment we only 
dream of today. The Revolution in 
Food Preservation and Processing has 
had a tremendous impact in permitting 
meat and other perishables to be trans- 
ported anywhere — from New Zealand 
and Argentina to Britain for instance, 
and in the development of canning 
crops, vegetables for freezing. These 
preserved and transportable foods, 
with the development of rapid and ef- 
ficient ocean, land and even air ship- 
ment of food, means that producers 
all over the world are competing 
with each other for the consumer's 
dollar — and this competition will in- 
crease with even newer methods of 
food preservation and processing, 
Processing of food to make soy bean 
steaks or filled milk and other kinds 
of substitutes may profit some farmers 
and injure others in the future, but 
it's still food, and still produced on 
farms. 

The biggest revolution in agricul- 
ture has been that of transportation, 
communication and marketing — our 
ability to ship almost anything any- 
where, summer or winter has made 
every agricultural producer a com- 
petitor with every other in the world. 
At the same time, instant communi- 
cations for price and market con- 
ditions, and the desire of the retail- 
ing chain store to have, for instance, 
47 carloads of something a farmer 
thing a farmer produces only one car- 
load of, has forced farmers, reluc- 
tantly, to organize for marketing pur- 
poses. Those of us of my generation 
have clung too long to our rugged 
individualism, and I agree with On- 
tario's Farm Income Committee that 
the farmers of tomorrow will be or- 
ganized to plan their total produc- 
tion, and organized to sell it through 
marketing boards. As a result of im- 
provements in the bargaining posi- 
tion of the farmer, prices of farm 
products will raise, more in the case 
of fruit, vegetables, meat, milk, 
eggs and products directly consumed, 
and probably less in the case of 
grain, soy beans and the farm prod- 
ucts requiring further processing. 

The old concept of the market- 
place where producers and con- 
sumers met to bargain is dead. The 
power of an individual producer is 
negligible and the farmer of tomor- 
row, as part of production and mar- 
keting team, will enjoy higher returns, 
the security of planned production 
programs, and the advantages of pro- 
fessional marketing skills. By means 
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of such production and marketing 
teams, the producers of his region 
will compete for the dollar of the 

j world consumer, and can compete 
effectively with the rest of the world's 
producers. Today's market-place is 
the world— not the village market, 

; or the city produce market, but th* 
world market, with buyers and sel- 
lers meeting only by telephone or 
Telex! 

There is another aspect of North 
American agriculture that has changed 
— we are no longer pioneers, nor do 
we have the feeling that we have a 

: lot of unused farm land in the West 
that is waiting to produce. We real- 
ize we have developed all of the farm 
land that is easy to develop, and 
that Canada will only have what we 
have now, about a hundred million 
acres of cultivated land. 

The world is learning too that there 
is a limit to the size of our Earth, 
that the possibilities for increased 
food production are limited, and that 
we must make each acre we are now 
using produce about twice what it 
does. Inherent in this concept of food 
scarcity is a higher price for food— 
an inevitable development for the 
future, and a promising one for to- 
morrow's farmers. The cost of food 
will increase at about the same rate 
as the cost of services, or of indus- 
trial goods, for tomorrow's family. 
Better prices will give tomorrow's 
farmers the better living they must 

r : have. 

I have described the nature and 
the impact of these various agricul- 
tural revolutions because all of 
them have changed, are changing, 
and will continue to change agri- 
culture—and faster each year. What 
will farming be like fifty years from 
now? We haven't the faintest idea! 
Who could have guessed, in 1919, 
that the next fifty years would see 
the changes in farming we take for 
granted today? We cannot forecast 
how farming will develop, but we 
( know it will change enormously, with 
much less labour and much more 
equipment, highly specialized to meet 

the demands ot an assured market 

pi i 

and with much greater production per 
man. If you dislike change and exci- 
tement, if you like the security of 
today's situation for tomorrow — if 
you could like nostalgically to keep 
: today's farm the way it is, you are 
not adapted to a life in agriculture, 
and should seek a job in industry 
3r the Civil Service! 
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If you want to farm, how can you 
get a farm today? Today's farm is 
worth not less than $75,000, and you 
shou'd own at least half of it — you 
can inherit it, or buy it, but you 
can't earn it. You might marry it — 
a good-looking girl isn't any uglier 
because her father has a good-look- 
ing farm! Tomorrow's farm will be 
even larger, in terms of capital re- 
quired, and tomorrow's farmers will 
have to learn to use other people's 
capital, as is the ru'e with all other 
kinds of major industry in North Ame- 
rica. 

If you are a farmer, and have 
a son that would like to inherit from 
you, how can you help him become 
tomorrow's farmer? First of all, you 
must be sure his inheritance is good 
enough and big enough — if you 
haven't had to pay income tax don't 
encourage him to follow — it will be 
even harder for him. If you have 
a good farm, that can make the 
basis of tomorrow's farm, your son 
may have a good chance to succeed 
in the 50% of farmers that should 
survive. What assistance can you give 
him? Encourage him to try new ideas, 
in a small way first, encourage him 
to travel, to see what is done and 
how it's done in other places, en- 
courage him to study, to learn the 
technical, managerial and financial 
skills so that he will still be studying 
and learning when he's fifty. All of 
these, if you examine them, are to 
encourage him not to be afraid of 
change and the challenge of tomor- 
row. 

As suggested by the Ontario Farm 
Income Committee, the use of rented 
land on extended leases will become 
normal, and investment in land will 
be as normal a part of investment 
patterns as investment in bonds. We 
have reached the beginning of a new 
era of farm financing — the old pat- 
tern of requiring each farmer to pay 
for his farm out of the farm's 
savings is ridiculous, and will be very 
old-fashioned in the near future. You 
young people who want to farm in 
the future will find it much easier 
to arrange a satisfactory extended 
lease, or to arrange a mortage which 
doesn't require repayment of princi- 
pal. Money management is an im- 
portant part of farm management for 
the farms of today and vital for to- 
morrow. 

We have agreed that yesterday's 
farms are too small today, and that 
tomorrow's farms will be even bigger 



in terms of capital, and production 
per man — how many will there be 
in Canada? I will make a forecast — 
that Canada's role in agricultural ex- 
ports will diminish, and that the num- 
ber of Canadian farmers will be large- 
ly determined by our domestic mar- 
ket. International trade in agricultural 
products will decrease, and food 
surplus countries such as Canada will 
grow to match their agricultural re- 
sources. Similarly, the developing 
countries are finding that their rate 
of industrial development depends on 
the rate of agricultural development, 
that (with the exception of Japan and 
the U.K.) each country must large- 
ly feed itself, and that the propor- 
tion of the population available for 
industrial development is that part not 
required in food production. Agricul- 
tural efficiency and productivity will 
act in exactly the same way in Can- 
ada. My own estimate is that Canada 
will probably be able to feed about 
50 million people, and that when we 
have this many Canadians, perhaps 
in the year 2000, each farmer will 
be feeding 100 other people, rather 
than the 37 he feeds today. We can 
guess that by the year 2000, we might 
have 500,000 farms, on not more than 
the one hundred million acres of 
cultivated land we have now, and that 
tomorrow's farmers will use the land 
very much more intensively than we 
do today. 

My estimate is a conservative one, 
based on the possibilities of the agri- 
culture we know today. We have 
agreed however that no one can 
guess what tomorrow's agriculture 
will be — if new crops, new breeds of 
animals, new methods of cultivation, 
the introduction of weather control 
— if the things that tempt our imagi- 
nation come to pass, perhaps Cana- 
da's agricultural resources can feed 
100 million Canadians, but the even- 
tual population of Canada will be 
determined by Canadian agricultural 
productivity, not Canada's industrial 
might. 

Part of the challenge that will con- 
tinue to attract capable young people 
to farming is that of building to- 
morrow's Canada — as food produc- 
tion grows, so grows the nation. 

The challenge of tomorrow's agri- 
culture will repay tomorrow's farm- 
ers with a good living, and a good 
life, but under new conditions and 
with new situations that we can only 
dream of today. 
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maple sap 
collection 
some late 
news 



by J. D. Mac Arthur 
Dept. of Woodlot Management, 
Macdonald College 



Tapping the sugar maple resource. Skilled hands are a key factor. 



One of the things the .Department 
of Woodlot Management at Macdo- 
nald College tries to do is keep up 
with experiments and tests in maple 
sap collection methods. More work 
is done each year by a growing num- 
ber of agencies and our efforts to 
keep in touch take us to conferences 
and field meetings both in Canada 
and the United States. 

Results from several independent 
studies, when they are all brought to- 
gether, sometimes suggest useful 
changes. While they are often not 
certain enough to bring immediate 
change they should be considered by 
producers as a basis for long range 
planning. Hence these brief com- 
ments on some recent results and 
what they may mean for the pro- 
ducer. Being active maple syrup pro- 
ducers at Macdonald College and al- 
ways looking for useful improve- 
ments our evaluation could be of in- 
terest to our fellow producers. 

Taphole pellets 

Pellets have come rapidly into wide 
use in the maple industry. Our 
own work has convinced us that they 
pay off in increased sap yields. They 
also permit early tapping without risk 
of drying out, and may have a good 
effect on sap and syrup quality. 

We do not, however, know for 
certain that continued use does not 
affect the trees. Special work on this 
problem, directed by Dr. J. W. Mar- 
vin, is in progress at the University 
of Vermont. At Macdonald we will 



be testing heavy over-dosage to see 
if two or three years of this causes 
changes in tree health. In the mean- 
time, however, pellets will be used 
in every taphole in our sugaring ope- 
ration. 

Natural vacuum 

Recent experiments by U.S. Forest 
Service researchers at Burlington. 
Vermont, have produced some high- 
ly interesting results. When well- 
sloped (14-21 per cent) unvented 
and vented Naturalflow tubing systems 
were compared, unvented yields were 
much greater. A natural vacuum, 
caused by the weight of sap in the 
tubing, apparently made the diffe- 
rence. 

In a similar test at Macdonald Col- 
lege, but with much less slope, both 
vented and unvented installation 
yielded the same. Since unvented lines 
are at least as good as vented, are 
slightly cheaper, and may reduce in- 
fection by micro-organisms they are 
worth serious consideration. Fortuna 
tely for anyone wishing to experi- 
ment the conversion is easily and 
cheaply made. 

Vacuum pumping 
and sap yields 

Again at Burlington, the ForeSl 
Service workers got a startling 385 per 
cent increase in sap yield by m 
vacuum pumping (about 13 inches oi 
mercury at the tapholes). On special 
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single tree tests the increase was 700 
per cent! There was no shortening of 
the sap season or drop in sap sugar 
level during the experiment. They do 
not yet know, however, if the trees 
are affected and will be continuing 
their work and watching for bad 
effects. 

High vacuum pumping may some 
day, perhaps soon, be a standard 
method of sap collection. Certainly 
with tubing and other costs to con- 
sider one wants tubing to carry all 
the sap it can every -day it is up. In 
planning for the future it is desir- 
able to be prepared to use vacuum 
pumping to increase yields if it turns 
out to be as good as it looks now. 
It could be applied quickly to any 
really air-tight tubing system. 




Vacuum pumping may become stan- 
dard practice in handling sap. 

Spout fit 

becomes important 

We have usually been satisfied if 
there was no leaking of sap around 
spouts and probably few people real- 
ized that there might be differences in 
spout fit. However, recent experi- 
ments at the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture experimental sugar bush 
suggest that there may be real dif- 
ferences. Naturalflow and Maple- 
flo tubing systems, both with vacuum 
pumping, were directly compared. It 
was found that vacuum was easier 
to maintain in the Naturalflow sys- 
tem. 

Although this is only a one-experi- 
ment result it is worth keeping in 
mind. If one hopes to use natural 
vacuum, and possibly high vacuum 
pumping if it pans out, spout fit be- 
comes highly important. 



The right drop length 

Generally 1 8-inch drops have been 
used but in an experiment at Mac- 
|| donald College of 6-inch, 12-inch, 
and 18-inch drops in gravity flow 
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installations yields were almost iden- 
tical. Although the results represent 
only one set of conditions they could 
mean that we can use 6-inch drops 
and save a foot of tubing per tap — 
about $50 on a 1 000-tap operation. 
With vacuum pumping one would ex- 
pect even less need for the longer 
drop. Although we would hesitate 
to recommend a change some pro- 
ducers might be interested in small 
scale trials in view of the potential 
savings. 

The message of research 

Results obtained at Macdonald Col- 
lege and findings of other workers 
together suggest a sound basis for 
some decisions on tubing. To keep 
costs low, take advantage of useful 
findings, and be prepared to adopt 
others that may prove usable the 
Macdonald College maple operation 
will adopt the following approach. It 
may be of interest to others who are 
thinking of changes. 

1 . We will continue to use taphole 
pellets because of the known, and sus- 
pected, advantages. At the same time 
we will be on the alert for signs of 
damage to trees by long term pel- 
leting. 

2. Unvented tubing systems will 
be used because they allow us to 
profit from natural vacuum and can 
be vacuum pumped (low or high 
vacuum) if desired. 

3. Naturalflow tubing will be used 
because it has been found to yield 
as well as Mapleflo, is slightly 
cheaper, and the spouts may fit bet- 
ter. This last factor would be most 
important for either natural or pump- 
ed vacuum. 

4. While drop length may vary 
to take account of tree size it will 
be kept as short as possible, down 
to 6 inches, to save on tubing and 
make tapping easier. 

Briefly we plan an unvented, na- 
turalflow system, with drops as close 
to 6 inches as convenient, and pel- 
lets in every taphole. 

Renting taps 
and buying sap 

In the United States it has become 
fairly common for a sap processor 
to build up his operation by buying 
sap. Some sugar bush owners do not 
have enough volume to warrant set- 
ing up their own sugar house. Other * 
owners are not living on their prop- 
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This old timer has been at work for 
over 100 years. 



erties and cannot handle a processing 
operation. By selling sap, or renting 
their sugar bushes to the central pro- 
cessor, however, they can obtain an 
income from their trees. 

This arrangement is likely to be- 
come more common in Cana'da. It 
has already started in some areas. 
Owners of small groves, absentee 
owners, or anyone who has sap that 
he himself cannot process might find 
it worthwhile to look into selling or 
renting possibilities. This they could do 
by making the first contact with pos- 
sible central purchasers. It might work 
out to their mutual advantage. 

Still in the woods 

There are still many needs for re- 
search and testing to find ways of 
improving production and controlling 
costs. Some important problems ares 

1 . Development of cheaper methods 
of vacuum pumping and sap pump- 
ing generally. 

2. Determination of effects if any, 
on trees of continued use of taphole 
pellets and of high vacuum pumping. 

3. Discovery of a practical means 
of controlling squirrel damage to plas- 
tic tubing. 

4. Evaluation of relatively cheap 
commercial tubing for use in Vi, 3 4, 
and 1-inch conducts. 

Since many sugaring operations to- 
day are in a sense experiments we 
are most interested in the results and 
ideas they produce. Reports from 
producers on their trails and results 
would b^ most welcome. These could 
be added to a general pool of infor- 
mation that would be available to 
all our fellow producers to help 
sweeten the industry even more. 




Take a close look — Notice the 
sprawling town — Which farm will 
he carved up next? Could this happen 
in your community? 



whatever is 
happening in 
rural Canada? 

by Micheline Chevrier, 
Sociologist, 
Macdonald College. 

"Social images are pictures which a 
society presents to itself and to 

other societies. One of the loitering 
images of Canada is of a rural, 
pioneering, frontier society." 

John Porter — The Vertical Mosaic 
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The image no longer reflects the 
social reality that is Canada today. 
We live in an industrial, urban coun- 
try. Canada is among the most ur- 
banized countries in the world, with 
a level of urbanization equal to that 
of the United States. 

What do we mean by urban and 
urbanization? Urbanization has at 
least three major dimensions: demo- 
graphic, economic and socio-cul- 
tural. The demographic dimension 
implies both an increase in the pro- 
portion of the population residing in 
urban centres and an increase in the 
number of urban centres. The eco- 
nomic dimension implies a high de- 
gree of industrialization and the pro- 
gressive movement of the labour 
force from primary occupations 
(farming, fishing, logging) to second- 
ary occupations (manufacturing) and 
on to the tertiary sector (professional 
and service occupations). The socio- 
cultural dimension implies the spread 
of urban values, behavior patterns and 
styles of living from the city to the 
rural areas. 

Where does Canada stand on these 
three dimensions of urbanization? 

In 1966, 14.7 million people (74% 
of the population) lived in urban cen- 
tres, 3.4 million (17%) lived in 
rural non-farm areas and 1.9 mil- 
lion (9%) lived on farms. In 1951, 
the comparable figures were: 8.8 
million (63%) urban population, 2.4 
million (17%) rural non-farm popula- 
tion and 2.8 million (20%) farm popu- 
lation. In this short period of 15 years, 
the urban population increased by 6 
million people while the rural popula- 
tion decreased by nearly a million. As 
a proportion of the total population, 
the gain in urban population and the 
loss in rural population were equal at 
11%. 

The industrialization of Canada 
started at the turn of the century, 



and has greatly accelerated since 
the end of the war. The present and 
last decade have also seen the 
industrialization of hereto predomi- 
nantly rural regions such as Alberta 
and more recently Saskatchewan, and 
the expansion of the professional and 
service occupations. In 1911, the Ca- 
nadian labour force was distributed 
as follows: 39% in Primary, 31% in 
Secondary and 30% in Tertiary oc- 
cupations, in 1961, the distribution 
was: 13% Primary, 27% Secondary 
and 60% Tertiary. Looking at agricul- 
ture alone it accounted for 34% of 
the labour force in 1911 but for only 
10% in 1961. 

It is harder to assess the spread of 
urban values and behavior patterns. 
These are not as easily measured 
as people, farms or workers, and 
there probably exists important dif- 
ferences between the various regions 
and between the major ethnic groups 
of Canada. But the fact remains, that 
everywhere in Canada, the impact I 
of the mass media, better roads and 
communication networks and school 
regionalization are bringing the rural 
and urban populations into closer 
contact. This is bound to affect the 
life style of the rural regions. 

In addition to changes in the ba- 
lance of rural and urban popula- 
tion, there are important changes in 
"farming as a way of life." John Por- 
ter, quoted at the beginning of this 
article, cites the following: ''increas- 
ing average size of farms, increas- 
ing mechanization, reduction in the 
proportion of farm labour which 
come from unpaid family help, the 
higher proportion in the older rather 
than the younger age groups in the 
farming population, the increasing 
trend, particularly in Ontario and 
Quebec, to combining farm work 
with non-farm work, and the increas- 
ing tendency for some of those who I 
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remain on farms to be wholly en- 
gaged in other industries." 

Between 1961 and 1966, the num- 
ber of census farms in Canada de- 
clined from 481,900 to 430,500. 
^ There was on the other hand, an 
upward swing in the number of com- 
mercial farms (value of production 
above $2,500) from 259,000 to 
277,000. The average size of census 
farms rose from 359 to 404 acres. 
More farmers today are in the older 
age group than were a generation 
ago. In 1951, 22% were under 35 
and 30% over 55 years of age; in 
) 1966, 15% were under 35 and 33% 
f . over 55 years of age. The operators 
j. of commercial farms are somewhat 
younger; in 1966, 16% were under 
35, 55% between 35 to 55 and 28% 
were over 55 years old. 

The changes which have just been 
documented for Canada as a whole, 
are also happening in varying degrees 
j in the five regions of the country. 
Urbanization in Ontario (80%), 
Quebec (78%) and British Columbia 
(75%) is above the national level, 
it is below in the Prairies (62%) 

■ 

and in the Maritimes (54%). Only 
:wo provinces, Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan have less than 50% 



of their population living in urban 
centres. 

What are some of the implications 
of all these changes? 

In the short run, the higher levels 
of government are likely to be more 
concerned with urban problems as 
the balance of power shifts from the 
country to the city. At the same 
time, the dichotomy: rural/urban is 
becoming less real and less impor- 
tant in a developed country such as 
Canada. There are already signs that 
the provincial and federal govern- 
ments are beginning to approach the 
development and management of re- 
sources on a regional basis, and this 
applies to both human and natural re- 
sources. 

Education, as mentioned above, is 
one area where the concept of re- 
gional development is the most ad- 
vanced. We have come to realize the 
fact that rural children require a 
level of education as high as that 
of urban children, partly because 
many of them will eventually live 
in urban centres and partly because 
the changes in agriculture make it 
imperative that those who remain 
in it have the best possible education. 
We have also accepted the fact that 



the smaller communities were inca- 
pable, individually, of providing the 
needed facilities. The regionalization 
of schools was the answer. 

In many other areas, the farming 
and small rural communities will find 
their ability to give adequate services 
drastically reduced as their popula- 
tion continues to decline. Regional 
planning is also one possible solu- 
tion but regional planning, by bring- 
ing together the urban and rural seg- 
ments of the population, will have 
the effect of removing many of the 
still existing differences in the ways 
of life of the two groups. Whether 
this is a good or bad thing depends 
very much on your philosophy! 

By one of these strange twists so 
frequent in human affairs, the high 
level of urbanization in Canada 
means that greater attention will 
have to be paid to the development 
and management of natural, includ- 
ing agricultural resources. The pres- 
sure of population means that our 
land, our forests, our rivers will be- 
come all the more vulnerable and 
wise management will be needed to 
ensure that they continue to provide 
all of us with food, recreation and 
beauty. 
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the mark 
of progress^ 
in the science and 
development of feed 
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The granite rocks of the Laurentian Highlands are covered by a thin mantle 
of acid soil supporting a coniferous forest growth. 



Agricultural region 1 is one of the 
biggest of the twelve areas into which 
Quebec's farmland has been divided 
in order to decentralize and improve 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Colonization's services to farmers. It 
is also the leading one as regards the 
total area of its farms and the amount 
of cleared land on them. 

It comprises the counties of the 
Lower St. Lawrence, Gaspe and Mag- 
dalen Islands, namely: Gaspe North, 
Gaspe South, Matane, Matapedia, 
Bonaventure, Rimouski, Riviere-du- 
Loup, Temiscouata, Kamouraska and 
Iles-de-la-Madeleine. These counties, 
which have a combined area of about 
10,556,800 acres, are included in the 
new territory of the Eastern Quebec 
Development office formed as a result 
of a recent federal-provincial agree- 
ment. There are 10,456 farms in the 
region, 3,833 of them being classed 
as commercial. 

Farms occupy about 17% 
of the region 

About 17% (1,773,802 acres) of 



this territory consists of farming set- 
tlements. Most of this land— no: 
counting that operated by lumber 
companies — still belongs to the 
Crown. Some 897,080 acres of the 
farmland are cleared. This cleared 
land is spread over an area aboii: 
five times as big as region 4 (Us- 
let, Arthabaska, Yamaska and Drum 
mond) which has a comparable 
cleared acreage (788,604) in its tc 
of 1,141,565 acres of farmland. 

As regards agriculture, region 
suffers from natural limitations in 
eluding soil and climatic conditions 
terrain, and remoteness from mar 
kets. It is therefore not surprising thai 
in spite of its size this region has onl; 
9.1% of the commercial farms 
Quebec. 



Agricultural production in 
region 1 

Agriculture in region 1 is 
mainly on dairying although the de- 
velopment of this type of farming 
encountered serious difficulties then 
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Area of census farms and cleared farmland in region 1 by counties 



County 

Bon a venture 

Gaspe North 

Gaspe South 

Magdalen Islands 

Kamouraska 

Matane 

Matapedia 

Rimouski 

Riviere-du-Loup 

Temiscouata 

TOTAL 



Total farm acreage 

189,455 

37,926 

30,233 
5,697 
178,329 
164,951 
277,543 
343,008 
317,810 
228,850 
1,773,802 



Cleared farm acreage 

80,462 

16,468 

13,847 
4,320 
I I 1 ,894 

94,050 
126,076 
180,862 
174,753 

94,349 
897,081 



The figures in the following sta- 
tistical summary of general farm 
production in the region were com- 
piled by the Documentation Service 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Colonization: they refer to the value 
of products sold and not to total 
production and were compiled for 
classification purposes and published 
because of their usefulness for sur- 
veys at the county level. They thus 
differ from the estimates made by the 
Quebec Bureau of Statistics; but al- 
though they do not correspond ex- 
actly to realities and date back to 
1966, these figures give a reasonable 
idea of farm production in the region 
and are therefore given here. 

Dairy products 

Sales of dairy produce — the re- 
gion's main farm product — by the 
7,776 census farms were valued at 
, $12,758,410 or about 13% of such 
sales in the province. 

Livestock and poultry 

Sales of livestock and poultry by 
the farms reporting them totalled 
$9,482,280 and consisted of the fol- 
lowing categories (in order of im- 
portance): 

Hogs (4,531 farms) 
' Cattle (7,700 farms) 

Sheep and wool 
(1,716 farms) 
: Poultry (678 farms) 

Horses (500 farms) 



$5,055,620 
$3,759,770 

$363,630 
$229,140 
$74,120 



Field crops 

Sales of field crops, which ranked 
third as a source of farm income 
in the region, amounted to $2,372,600 
and were reported by 6,024 of the 
census farms, as follows: 
Potatoes and some other 

root crops (3,659 farms) $1,703,060 
Hay and fodder 

(1,598 farms) 
Wheat and other grains 

including oilseed crops 

(386 farms) 
Other sources (381 farms) 



$389,139 



$132,210 
$148,200 



Forest products 

Sales of forestry products by near- 
ly 3,900 farms amounted to almost 
one and a half million dollars ($1,- 
443,910). According to the Quebec 
Bureau of Statistics, this represents 
22% of the sales of forestry products 
by Quebec farmers, which totalled 
$6,480,000. 



Other products 

Sales of various other products not 
included in the foregoing categories 
(fur-bearing animals, bees, honey, etc.) 
and valued at $151,880 were reported 
by 367 farms. 

Fruits and vegetables 

Sales of fruits and vegetables 
amounted to barely $146,000, as 
follows: 

Vegetables (227 farms) $88,500 
Orchard and small fruits 

(120 farms) $33,630 
Greenhouse and nursery 

products (15 farms) $23,670 

Organization of head and 
local offices 

Details of the organization and 
staffs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Colonization's regional and 
local offices in region 1 and parishes 
served by them are given below: 




Mr. J. M . Langis harvesting turnips on 
his farm in Rimouski county in Que- 
bec s agricultural region No. 1. 



Regional office 

164 Saint-Germain East, Rimouski 
Coordinator: Mr. Jerome Arcand 
Administrator: Mr. Almanzor Beau- 
lieu 



Distribution of viable census farms in region 1 



County 

Bonaventure 

Gaspe South 

Gaspe Nor+h 

Magdalen Islands 

Kamouraska 

Matane 

Matapedia 

Rimousici 

Riviere-du-Loup 

Temiscouata 



Number of farms 

1299 

423 

236 

256 
1294 

852 
1443 
1886 
1616 
I 151 



Number of 
viable farms 

37 
13 

7 

I 

311 
115 
187 
284 
405 
71 



% of region's 
viable farms 

2.8% 
•3% 
.3% 
0% 
24.1% 
13.5% 
13 % 
15 % 
25 % 
6.2% 



Viable means that the farm's gross sales of agricultural products in 1966 were valued at 
$5,000 or more. 

Commercial means that the farm's gross sales of agricultural products in 1966 were valued 
at $2,500 or more. 
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Technical staff 

The following specialists are at- 
tached to the regional office: 

Farm management: Laurent Bou- 
chard, agronome 

Farm credit: L. G, Belzile, agro- 
nome. 

Purchase and resale of vacant 
farms: Leopold Francoeur, agro- 
nome 

Animal husbandry: Paul Plourde, 
agronome 

Horticulture: Marcel Michaud, 
agronome 

Domestic science: Celine Martin, 
technician 

Young farmers: Robert Lavoie, ins- 
pector 

Crop insurance: Charles Plamon- 

don, agronome 
Model farms: Jean Claude Morin, 

agronome, and Bertrand Dube, 

technician 
Veterinary medicine: Dr Marcel 

Labrie 

Administrative and 
other personnel 

5 clerks 

4 stenographers 

1 inspector 

4 dairy products inspectors 
1 dairy plant inspector 
3 food hygiene inspectors 

Local offices 

Kamouraska: Box 220, La Pocatiere; 

telephone 856-1 112 
Mr Gustave Pelletier, agronome 

Ste-Anne-de-la-Pocatiere, St-Onesi- 

me, St-Gabriel, St-Pacome, Rivie- 

re-Ouelle, Mont-Carmel. 
Mr Alphonse Boucher, agronome: 

St-Denis, St-Philippe, St-Bruno 

(Woodbridge), St-Pascal. 
Mr Josaphat Bilodeau, agronome: St- 

Louis, St-Germain, Ste-Helene, St- 

Joseph, St-Alexandre. 
Riviere-du-Loup: 381 Lafontaine; 

telephone 862-6341 
Mr Roger Michaud, agronome: St- 

Andre, Portage, St-Antonin, St-Pa- 

trice, St-Modeste, Caeouna. 
Mr J. Noel Nadeau, agronome: St- 

Arsene, St-Epiphane, Viger, St- 

Hubert. 

Mr. Paul Simard, agronome: Ile- 
Verte, St-Paul, St-Eloi, Notre-Da- 
me-de-rile Verte. 

Trois-Pistoles: Box 910, Trois-Pisto- 
las; telephone 851-3512 
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Mr Roland Comeau, agronome: Trois- 
Pistoles, St-Simon-de-Rimouski, St- 
Mathieu-de-Rimouski. 

Same office: St-Francois, St-Cyprien, 
St-Clement, St-Jean-de-Dieu, Ste- 
Rita, St-Guy, St-Medard, Lac-des- 
Aigles, Esprit-Saint. 
Temiscouata: Notre - Dame - du - Lac, 
Box 189; telephone 899-6875 

Agronome to be appointed: Cabano, 
St-Louis du Ha! Ha!, St-Elzear, St- 
Honore, St-Juste, St-Godard, Au- 
clair, Squatteck, Biencourt. 

Agronome to be appointed: Sully, 
Riviere Bleue, St-Marc-du-Lac- 
Long, St-Jean-de-Lalande, St-Be- 
noit-Abbe, St-Eusebe, Ste-Rose, 
Notre-Dame-du-Lac, Escourt. 

Rimouski: 1 64 St-Germain East; tele- 
phone 723-7820 

Mr Edmond Couture, agronome: St- 
Fabien, St-Eugene, Bic, St-Vale- 
rien, Sacre-Coeur. 

Mr Gerard Langlois, agronome: Ste- 
Luce, Luceville, St-Dpnat, Fleu- 
riault, St-Gabriel, St-Frangois-Xa- 
vier, St-Charles-Garnier. 

Agronome to be appointed: St- Ger- 
main, Ste - Odile, Ste - Blandine, 
Mont - Lebel, Macpes, St - Marcel- 
lin, St-Narcisse, Trinite-des-Monts, 
Pointe-au-Piere, St-Anaclet. 

Iles-de-la-Madeleine: Cap-aux-Meules; 
telephone 6-2295 

Mr Michel Miousse, agronome: all pa- 
rishes on the islands come under 
this office. 

Matane: 159 St-Pierre, Box 65 Ma- 
tane; telephone 562-1052 

Mr R. P. Tardif, agronome: Les Bou- 
les, Baie-des-Sables, St-Damasse, 
St-Noel, St-Ulric, St-Leandre. 

Mr Albert Methot, agronome: Ste- 
Paula, St-Jerome, St-Luc, Petite 
Matane, Ste-Felicite, St-Jean, St- 
Adelme, St-Thomas, St-Nil, St- 
Paulin, Les Mechins, Grosses-Ro- 
ches, St-Rene, Capucin. 

Mont-Joli: 49 Jacques-Cartier Blvd, 
Mont-Joli; telephone 775-4417 

Agronome to be appointed: Ste-Fla- 
vie, Mont-Joli, St-Joseph, Ste-Ange- 
le, St-Octave, St-Antoine-de-Padou, 
Grand-Metis. 

Gaspe North: 159 St-Pierre, Matane, 
Box 65; telephone 562-1059 

No agronome at present: all the pa- 
rishes in this county come under 
this office (Matane). 

Gaspe South: Gaspe, New Carlisle; 
telephone 752-2261 

No agronome at present: all the pa- 
rishes in this county come under 
this office (New Carlisle). 



Matapedia: 10 du Pont, Box 9, Am- 
qui; telephone 629-3344 

Mr Vital Landry, agronome: St-Leon- 
le-Grand. Lac Humqui, St-Jean- 
Baptiste-Vianney, St-Tarcisius, St- 
Alexandre-des-Lacs, St - Edmond, 
Lac-au-Saumon, Causapscal, Albert- 
ville, Ste-Florence, Ste-Marguerite. 

Agronome to be appointed: Ste-Jean- 
ne-D'Arc. La Redemption, Ste- 
Moise, Val-Brillant, Sayabec, St- 
Cleophas. Ste - Irene. St - Benoit 
(Amqui). 

Bonaventure: rue Principale, Carle- 
ton-sur-Mer, Box 1 79; telephone 87 

Mr Joseph Alain, agronome: Resti- 
gouche and Restigouche East, St- 
Alexis, St-Laurent, L'Ascension-de- 
Patapedia, St-Francois, Nouvelle, 
Escuminac, Mann, St-Fidele. 

Mr F. X. Lavoie, agronome: St-Louis- 
de-Gonzague, St-Omer, Carleton. 
Maria, St-Jules, Grand-Cascapedia. 
St-Edgar, New Richmond, Ste-Clai- 
re, St-Alphonse, Caplan, St-Simeon. 

Bonaventure: New Carlisle: telephone 
752-2261 

Mr Lionel Landry, agronome: Bona- 
venture. New Carlisle, Pasbebiac, 
St-EIzear, St-Jogues, Hope, Hope- 
town, St-Godefroy, Shigawake. Port 
Daniel (East and West), Anse-aux- 
Gascons. 

(From "La Terre de Chez Nous", 
November 1 3th, 1968.) 



soybeans can 
mean savings 
for farmers 

The quantity of soybeans grown in 
Quebec has increased rapidly during 
recent years, the area devoted to this 
crop having risen from 400 to 2,000 
acres during the period 1967-1968 
alone. 

In announcing the results of a 
brief costing study of this corp, Mr 
Noel Faust, manager of the agricul- 
tural research station at St-Hyacin- 
the, said the study has shown the 
profitability of soybeans, especially 
when they are used to feed livestock 
on the farm where they were grown 

Soybeans have been grown success- 
fully at the St-Hyacinthe station for 
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Part of an outstanding herd of purebred Ayrshire cattle belonging to Roger 
Caillouette of St-Arsene, Riviere-du-Loup, in agricultural region No. 1. 



! several years. They are used as a 
protein supplement for the dairy cattle 
at the rate of 400 pounds per ton of 

iifeed. This experiment has yielded 
some interesting figures. 

In his report, Mr Faust points out 

j that the difference between the cost 
of producing a hundred pounds of 
soybean meal — estimated at $3.33 — 
and the cost of buying the same 

^amount of 40% protein supplement 

.(($5.25) represents a saving of $1.92. 
Even if the soybean meal and sup- 
plement contain only 36% of protein, 
there is still a saving of $1.73. 

Soybeans contain an average of 
87 r ' f T.D.N, (total digestible nutrients) 

.as compared with only 70% in an 
ordinary protein supplement. This 

, represents a further saving for the 
farmer. 

H 

To be grown successfully, soy- 
beans must be sown not later than 
~:he 25th of May. The variety Altona 
; natures well in the Montreal region: 
nit Hardome and Merit must be 
iown earlier if they are to mature. 
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With the aim of developing and 
improving the breeding of pure- 
bred livestock, the Department of 
Agriculture and Colonization will 
make grants to associations of 
breeders of registered cattle, horses, 
swine, and sheep. 

I - The benefits this of policy are 
available to provincial associations of 
purebred livestock breeders formed 
under the provisions of the Farmers' 
and Dairymen's Associations Act and 
belonging to the Quebec Purebred 
Livestock Breeders Society. These 
benefits will be granted to not more 
than one such group per breed or 
kind of animal recognized by the 
Canadian National Livestock Records 
and only on condition that the group 
has already received a grant from 
its national association and that its 
by-laws and programme of activities 
have been approved by the Depart- 
ment. 

2 - Before April 1st every year, each 
association qualifying for these bene- 
fits must submit to the Department 
of Agriculture and Colonization a 
complete financial statement, an ac- 
count of its activities during the past 
year and its programme for the 
coming year. Payment of the grant 
is subject to the Department's ap- 
proval of that report. 

3 - Grants will be made on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

a) The amount will be based on the 
relative importance of the associa- 
tion as judged by its rating according 
to a percentage scale on which the 
number of livestock counts for a 



maximum of 40 points, and the num- 
ber of members, the number of reg- 
istrations, and the number of trans- 
fers for 20 points each. 

b) The annual grant to the associa- 
tion of breeders of French-Canadian 
cattle (La Societe des eleveurs de bo- 
vins Canadiens), which has been ar- 
bitrarily set at $2,500, will be used 
as a standard: grants paid to other 
associations will be in proportion to 
it, according to their relative scores 
on the above-mentioned scale. How- 
ever, in the case of swine and sheep 
breeders' associations, the basic grant 
will be $1,000 less. 

c) The annual grant to an association 
may not exceed $20,000. 

d) Grants to horse breeders' asso- 
ciations are reckoned separately, on 
the basis of the annual grant 
of $1,000 to the association of 
breeders of French-Canadian horses. 
Other eligible horse breeders' asso- 
ciations will receive grants in pro- 
portion to this, according to their rel- 
ative score on the aforementioned 
scale, except that they will receive 
only 15% of any amount by which 
the grant thus calculated exceeds 
$1,000. 

e) Grants are subject to reduction by 
a certain percentage if the Depart- 
ment deems it necessary. 

4 - Associations which fail to comply 
with the above-mentioned conditions 
may be removed from the Depart- 
ment's list of beneficiaries. 

5 - These regulations supersede the 
former ones and will remain in force 
until further notice. 
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insects 
wanted — to 
pollinate 
alfalfa 



winners in the 
maple 
products 
contest at the 
Toronto royal 
winter fair 



Four entrants from Quebec were 
among the leading prizewinners in 
the competition for maple products 
at the Toronto Royal Winter Fair, 
namely: Florent Vadnais of Ange-Gar- 
dien, Rouville county; Clifford W. 
Curtis of Hatley, Stanstead; Joseph 
MacKay of Marbleton, Wolfe; and 
Claude Langlais of St-Andre-Avelin, 
Papineau. 

Mr Vadnais won the first prize 
for Canada fancy grade "AA" maple 
syrup and Mr Langlais won the first 
prize for Canada clear grade "A" 
syrup while Mr Curtis and MacKay 
took second and third prizes respec- 
tively in the first-mentioned class. 

Mr Curtis also won the first prize 
in the class for fancy products. Mr 
Leverett H. Jewett of Mansonville in 
Brome county placed second in the 
class for commercial maple products 
and the Quebec Maple Sugar Pro- 
ducers cooperative of Levis came 
third. 

The exhibits were judged on the 
basis of colour, flavour and density 
in the case of syrup and colour, fla- 
vour and texture in the case of the 
sugar. The general quality and educa- 
tional value of the manner of pres- 
entation set useful standards for com- 
mercial producers of maple products. 



Specialists of the Quebec Department 
of Agriculture and Colonization's re- 
search division are seeking ways to in- 
crease production of alfalfa seed in 
Quebec. 

This problem is being studied at 
the St-Hyacinthe and Deschambault 
agricultural research stations. At pres- 
ent the investigation is centered on 
pollinating agents that are better than 
most of the indigenous insects which 
cannot pollinate alfalfa owing to its 
complicated flower structure. 

One of these agents, a leafcutter 
bee (Megachile rotundata), has been 
the object of continuous experiments 
during the past three years both at 
Deschambault and St-Hyacinthe. The 
results obtained so far, although in- 
complete, are very encouraging. This 
insect has already been used success- 
fully by a number of Canadian al- 
falfa growers (especially in Alberta) 
for a number of years. 

The research is being conducted in 
order to solve the problem which has 
arisen in Quebec owing to the increas- 
ing acreage of alfalfa and a shortage 
of locally grown seed — a situation 
that compels Quebec to import a 
large quantity of alfalfa seed from 
Alberta and the United States every 
year. 



two improved 
varieties of 
cucumbers 



Two hydrid varieties of cucumber — 
Duchess and Gemini — showed su- 
periority in trials carried out at the 
St-Hyacinthe Institute of Agricultural 
Technology last summer. 

In a brief report on the trials, 
Professor Jacques Laliberte of the In- 



stitute notes that these two varieties 
outyielded last year's best variety 
(Marketmore) by 60 per cent weight 
Their higher yield was not due to 
resistance to mosaic disease since 33 
per cent of their cucumbers were 
affected by the virus, although the 
damage was less than the average suf- 
fered by other varieties. 

These trials also indicated that the 
variety Duchess produces a high pre 
portion of first-quality pickling cu- 
cumbers. 



quebec 
agricultural 
marketing 
board pays 
milk producer: 
$23,368 

The Quebec Agricultural Marketin: 
Board has announced payment 
$23,368 to dairy farmers of the U 
Eboulements agricultural cooperative 
which was recently declared bank- 
rupt. 

Payment was made under the A 
to amend the Dairy Products A( 
(Bill 46) which guarantees refundir: 
of sums owed by a milk dealer 
his suppliers under a guarantee polic 
issued by the Marketing Board to A 
dealer, upon conditions laid down , 
the act and in return for an anni: 
premium. 

Thanks to this legislation, no: 
of the dairy farmers supplying 
to the insolvent cooperative was Id 
unpaid. Meanwhile, the Board K 
serves all its rights of recovery. 
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a new rose 



\ new shrub rose will appear on the 
' Canadian market this year, one among 
:he very few that withstands the cold 
' in eastern Canada without protection 
ind blooms throughout the summer. 

The rose has been named Martin 
Frobisher, a tribute to the British ex- 
plorer who travelled near Baffin 
'Island, Labrador and Newfoundland 
n the 16th century. 

1 

The shrub rose was developed by 
Felicitas Svejda, a plant breeder work- 
ng at the Canada Department of Agri- 
:ulture's Ottawa Research Station, and 
t is the first of a series. It has shown 
ixcellent winter hardiness during tests 
n the areas of Toronto, Ottawa, Que- 
)3C City, Fredericton, N.B., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and Morden, Man. Under 
J[he severer conditions at Kapuskasing, 
Dnt., there was more cold damage 
jihan elsewhere but generally the 
slants survived well even without 
j|:over. 

In addition to winter hardiness, the 

Pfiew rose is resistant to powdery 
nildew and blackspot diseases. It 
iplooms from June until frost and pro- 
luces flushes of soft pink and fragrant 

Ilouble flowers which are two inches 
icross and two-toned, with darker 
;hades of pink near the base of petals. 

The shrub is well formed and grows 
>.o a height of six feet. A welcome 
, eature is the lack of spines on the 
jpper part of the branches. This rose 
jvithstands slight trimming and can 
dpe grown as an informal hedge. 

The Martin Frobisher rose took 
^ tight years to develop after open pol- 
lination of the Hybrid Rugosa 
S ichneezwerg, a cultivar of German 
( origin. Schneezwerg means snow 
riwarf. 

| Tests are continuing on the prai- 

. ies to determine if the Martin Fro- 

>isher rose can withstand the winter 

, onditions there and the high lime 

" ontent found in some soils. The 

; arly results from Morden, Man., are 

'j ncouraging because only the tips of 

he plants were damaged during 
$ . 
vinter. 

Dr. Svejda says she hopes to re- 
3ase another rose of this series within 
hree years. All will be named for 
Canadian explorers. 



advice to mink 
ranchers for 
September 

In September, the fur of mink lacks 
lustre and the hairs are dull and 
sometimes have a reddish or rusty 
tinge. These are signs of moulting; 
the summer coat is being shed to 
make way for the winter fur. 

At that time of year, the dermis 
(the skin layer below the epidermis) 
in which the roots of the hairs are 
set, is full of melanin. This strong 
dark -blue pigmentation enters the new 
hairs through their roots, from the 
tail to the head of the animal. This is 
the start of the fur's maturing process 
which will be completed when the 
skin of the pelt turns whitish during 
the last two weeks of November. The 
first visible sign of the new fur's 
appearance begins to appear at the 
beginning of September when the ani- 
mal's tail becomes darker and more 
densely furred. 

It is the season when the mink are 
looking their worst, but that need not 
worry a mink raiser who has taken 
pains to develop sturdy (although not 
fat) animals with strong bone struct- 
ure, because he knows that their gen- 
eral appearance will improve as the 
nights turn colder and the days cool. 
The mink raiser will also notice that 
food consumption per animal is con- 
tinually increasing and he should check 
each pen every morning. If he sees 
that there is no more food left on top 
of a cage he should add a little, espe- 
cially if the next meal will not be 
given until the afternoon. In many 
cases he will be surprised to find how 
important this extra nourishment is 
at that time of year for encouraging 
growth. A balanced ration is also a 



great help to better fur development. 

Cleanliness of pens and nests is 
most important. A dirty nest will 
affect the colour of the fur and this is 
one of the basic factors governing the 
market value of the pelts. A plenti- 
ful litter of straw, hay, or wood 
shavings in the nest will help the mink 
to shed its old fur. If the old coat 
remains attached to the animal or 
forms little knots of hair, a comb will 
have to be used to get rid of them. 

Manure accumulating in the pens is 
another reason why the fur may get 
dirty and badly coloured. Inspection 
of pens and nests is essential at that 
season because dirt or droppings can 
completely spoil a fur in a short 
time. If you have mink that persist in 
fouling their nests, prevent them from 
entering them for a few days: this is 
often effective. 

It i> also advisable to continue se- 
lecting the young mink. Some of them 
may have developed bad habits lately. 
Those which foul their nests or are 
excitable, have physical defects or 
bad stools or do not show normal 
growth should be chosen for killing. 
The brothers and sisters of these faulty 
animals may appear normal but, since 
their defects may be hereditary, it is 
better not to' keep them for breeding. 

As the time to kill mink is now 
rapidly drawing near, the equipment 
to be used should be checked. If it is 
incomplete or in poor condition, there 
is still time to obtain replacements so 
as to ensure efficient work and the 
best possible appearance of the pelts 
on the market. 
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Controversy and Concern 

about Wheat 



appointment 

Prof. R. S. Broughton, Department 
of Agricultural Engineering announ- 
ces the appointment of William W. 
S. Charters as visiting professor with 
the Brace Research Institute and the 
Agricultural Engineering Department. 

Mr. Charters was born in Shanghai 
in 1935 and had early education in 
Australia and Scotland. He obtained 
the B. Sc. in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing from Leeds in 1955 and the 
M.S.E. from Princeton in 1956. 

He then worked as an Aero-Engine 
Development Engineer with Rolls 
Royce at Derby, England until 1959 
when he decided to enter on a career 
in education, starting as an instructor 
Lieutenant at the Royal Navy En- 
gineering College, Plymouth, England. 

From 1962-65 he joined in the 
establishment of the Mechanical En- 
gineering program at the University 
of the West Indies, Trinidad. 

Since 1965 Mr. Charters has been 
a Senior Lecturer in Mechanical En- 
gineering at the University of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, where he teaches 
Thermodynamics and guides research 
on heat transfer and utilization of 
solar energy. 

At Macdonald College Bill is col- 
laborating in solar energy utilization 
studies and teaching Dynamics to 
Third Year students. 
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In the past few months, there has 
been considerable interest expressed 
by many farmers and those involved 
in Quebec agriculture in the contro- 
versy surrounding the licensing of 
non-milling feed wheat in Canada. 
Because of this interest and concern, 
Walker Riley of Macdonald's Agono- 
my Department summarized the sit- 
uation for the Macdonald Journal. 

Unless my crystal ball has a short- 
circuit, the acreage of wheat in east- 
ern Canada will increase sharply in 
the next few years. Wheat will elbow 
oats into the background. Wheat may 
even steal some of the glamour from 
corn. And livestock producers, along 
with cereal crop growers will reap the 
benefit. 

The licensing of Pitic 62 for sale in 
Canada, and the exemption of Opal 
from the regulations in the Maritimes, 
marks the first time in history that 
outstanding varieties of non-milling 
feed wheat can be sold legally in 
Canada. 

The significance is that these new 
feed wheats are constantly outyield- 
ing the best bread wheat varieties by 
over fifty percent in eastern Canada, 
and by 25% in western Canada. 

The superior yield of varieties of 
wheat suited only for feeding to live- 
stock has long been recognized, and 
are being grown in Europe. However, 
the need to protect Canada's reputa- 
tion as the supplier of the world's best 
bread wheat has taken top place. As 
a nation, we just could not afford the 
risk of a single carload of feed wheat 
finding its way into an export ship- 
ment. 

At the same time, this protective 
Legislation has cut off livestock pro- 
ducers from a source of low-cost, high- 
energy feed. As the reports of remark- 
ably high yields of these feed wheats 
kept coming in from the test plots 
across Canada, it became clear that 
sooner or later the fence would break. 

The fence broke last summer, when 



the maritimes got permission to grow 
and multiply the high-yielding Ger- 
man wheat, Opal. This has been fol- 
lowed by the successful pressure from 
the western provinces to have Pitic 
62 licensed, a wheat from Dr. Bor 
laug's world-famous wheat breeding 
program in Mexico. 

While a real break for livestock 
men, this new situation will undoubt- 
edly give those responsible for protect- 
ing our bread wheat export sales, 
many a headache. While you can tell 
Pitic by looking at it, Opal appean 
exactly like a bread wheat. 

At Macdonald College in 1 96s 
Opal yielded 2620 lbs per acre, Pitic 
62 produced 2204 lbs, and Selkirk, 
the presently-recommended spring 
wheat variety, 1441 lbs. The same 
pattern repeated itself at almost even 
station in eastern Canada. Averaged 
over all the trials, Opal yielded 59 
bushels per acre, Ptitc 54 bushels and 
Selkirk yielded 38 bushels per acre. In 
the western provinces, Pitic has 
shown up best. 

Compared with oats, barley, and 
winter wheat, yields in Quebec of 
these new wheats, in pounds per acre, 
are not too different. However, wheal 
is considered to have the highes; 
feeding value, in terms of total di- 
gestible nutrients of all the cereals - 
80% for wheat, 75% for barley 
and 70% for good oats. 

Neither Opal or Pitic will be avail 
able commercially this year. Seed is 
very scarce. Opal will be multiplier 
in the maritimes this coming summer 
if you are around the right place a! 
the right time you might get a bushei 
or two. In Quebec and Ontario, a* 
the regulations stand now, there is 
nothing to stop you from growing 
Opal for your own use if you can 
find the seed. But you can not m 
it. 

A few hundred pounds of register 
ed Pitic is being imported; it V# 
be multiplied at stations across the 
country, and hopefully some seed w 1 
be available for farm plantings ne*' 
year. 

The introduction of feed wheat 1 
surely be one of the milestones in m 
history of Canadian agriculture. Ant 
the chapter is not closed yet. 
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NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF THE 
QUEBEC WOMEN'S 
INSTITUTES 
INC. 



CAMM5& WEST INDIES 1 

MOLASSES 1 

COMPANY LIMITED 

MOHTREM. - TOROMTO 



Cane molasses is 
an economic source 
of energy that is 
widely used to re- 
place part of the 
grain portion of the 
ration. 
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ARGENTEUIL COUNTY: Arundel 

entertained the Senior Citizens of 
Arundel at their meeting. Ail women 
in the community were invited to at- 
tend the January meeting to hear 
Dr. Lyons, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion. Brownsburg: Christmas recipes 
was the roll call. Members brought 
guests to enjoy the Christmas pro- 
gramme of carols, solos and recita- 
tions. At a later date Brownsburg en- 
tertained the Senior Citizens with a 
supper and party. Dalesville-Louisa 
had no regular meeting but entertain- 
ed the Golden Age Citizens of Dales- 
ville and Louisa to a turkey dinner and 
programme complete with gifts and 
Santa. Frontier had an enjoyable and 
interesting Christmas programme 
which began with original verses by 
the members, followed by ladies 
from Latvia, Denmark, Germany and 
the Philippines telling of Christmas 
customs in their homelands. Jerusa- 
lem-Bethany sent cards to older mem- 
bers of the community and helped 



a needy family. Their programme 
was the reading of verses and Christ- 
mas customs. Lachute's roll call was 
an exchange of gifts which were to 
be sent in parcels for cancer patients 
for Christmas. Their programme con- 
sisted of a series of readings, poems, 
several legends and a short quiz. 
Lakefield had a demonstration on 
gift wrapping by Mrs. Calvin Mor- 
row. Their roll call was to recite 
a short Christmas poem. Christmas 
gifts were exchanged. Upper Lachute 
— East End entertained their hus- 
bands and other guests to a supper. 
After carol singing a card game was 
enjoyed. 

BROME COUNTY: Abercorn an- 
swered the roll call by handing in a 
Greeting Card and naming their fa- 
vourite Christmas Carol. Their Schol- 
arship was won by James Baillie. 
Mr. Gunter Pfiffer was present to 
demonstrate the making of a Christ- 
mas Wreath with balsalm, candle 



enjoy Toronto more . . . 




. . . stay at the Lord Simcoe Hotel where the service is 
warm and friendly . . . where the prices are sensible . . . 
where you're close to everything downtown . . . where you 
can relax in modern refurbished rooms . . . where you can 
enjoy fine foods and intimate lounges. 

Singles start at $9.00 and end at $13.50 
Doubles start at $14.00 and end at $18.50 
Luxury Suites Available 



Lord Simcoe Hotel 

University & King St. (at the subway)- 
Tel: 362-1848 
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and ornaments. This was later drawn 
for with Mrs. N. Sherrer the lucky 
winner. $20 was donated to the Cecil 
Butters Home for small gifts for some 
of the children. They also heard a 
letter from their foster child in Italy. 
CH ATE AUGU AY-HUNTINGDON : 
Dewittville answered the roll call 
with a gift for a shut-in. Members 
brought in hand-made Christmas dec- 
orations for judging. Carols were sung 
and Christmas Salads served as re- 
freshments. Dundee exchanged gifts 
and discussed Childhood Recollec- 
tions of Christmas. At New Year's 
the W.I. lost a valued member in the 
death of Mrs. A. H. Fraser of Dun- 
dee. Mrs. Fraser first joined the Dun- 
dee branch in 1945. She assumed the 
office of vice-president in 1948 and 
became president the following year. 
She was also publicity convenor for 
many, many years and held the office 
of president for several different 
terms, including the past eight years, 
until her death. At the county level 
at various times she cheerfully and 
capable filled the offices of agricul- 
ture, health & welfare and publicity. 
Hemmingford held a Talent Night 
meeting with each member contrib- 
uting a song, recitation or act. Each 
member demonstrated an easy way 
to make a Christmas decoration. 
Christmas Cheer boxes were sent and 
members accepted an invitation from 
the local Circle des Fermieres to a 
demonstration on the use of liquid 
embroidery. Howick: A Christmas 
Story was read and a demonstration 
given on making a Christmas Centre- 
piece for the table. The members 
prepared plates of cookies and other 
treats for shut-ins. Huntingdon: Mem- 
bers answered the roll call with a 
Scruptural Christmas message. All 
wore Christmas Corsages. Several 
seasonal readings were given and all 
received a gift from the Christmas 
Pie. Ormstown heard a recorded ad- 
dress by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
on "Three sure ways to get along 
with people." 

COMPTON: Brookbury: Their roll 
call was answered with a gift for 
Christmas Baskets. An exchange of 
gifts and the packing of Christmas 
Baskets was done at this meeting. 
Bury: held a display of Christmas 
decorations and had a demonstration 
on making Christmas Decorations 
from drinking straws. They heard a 
paper on the use of marijuana and 
LSD. Carols were sung and pam- 
phlets handed out on Christmas Cook- 



ing. Canterbury discussed the J. P. 
Coats Competition. Donations to the 
Christmas boxes for the Veterans 
Hospital and for shut-ins were 
brought in. Gifts were exchanged 
and carols sung. East Angus: Here 
the roll call was answered by "naming 
your first school teacher". A dona- 
tion was made to the Northern Ex- 
tension Fund. A party was given 
to the children who had collected 
for UNICEF. In December, they 
exchanged Christmas gifts and saw 
slides of the new regional school 
near Lennoxville which will be ready 
in June 1969. Miss Colleen Coates 
of East Angus won an Agricultural 
Award at Macdonald College. This 
branch had made pads for the nursing 
home and receive the C.A.C. maga- 
zine. East Clifton entertained the Saw- 
yerville teachers and also many par- 
ents. Suggestions were made on how 
parents could help teachers. Mr. Fitz- 
simmons, School Principal, answered 
the question, "What is the meaning 
of Women's Institutes?" 
GATINEAU: Eardley held a social 
evening with an exchange of gifts. 
Sent Christmas cards to old members 
and friends in hospital. Kazabazua: 
The roll call was answered with do- 
nations for Christmas Baskets. They 
held a Carol Sing and exchanged 
Christmas gifts. Rupert answered the 
roll call by naming a Christmas Carol 
and heard two Christmas poems by 
Mrs. Cedric Moore. A Christmas box 
was sent to the Morning Side Home 
and special treats for the sick and 
shut-ins and had an exchange of 
Christmas gifts. Wright: Members re- 
ceived gifts from a gaily decorated 
tree and had a short Christmas Serv- 
ice, "When They Saw the Star", con- 
ducted by Mrs. G. Howard, assisted 
by members. Carols and songs by 
Miss Susan Derby were enjoyed by 
all. 

GASPE: Sandy Beach held a demon- 
stration on liquid embroidery. Roll 
call was "name your birthstone and 
flower". A gift was sent to a child 
in hospital and visits were made to 
the Sanatoriums. A demonstration on 
sewing and replacing of worn zippers 
was held. Christmas gifts were given 
to handicapped children. The singing 
at their meeting was recorded by one 
of their members. They heard a dis- 
cussion on the question, benefit of 
giving prizes to schools. Quiz was 
held on Education and Free Think- 
ing. 

MEGANTIC: Inverness made plans 




to pack Christmas Cheer boxes for 
sick and shut-ins and to give candy 
or cooking to the local home for re- 
tarded people. Collected 75 new or 
used toys to be sent to the Cecil 
Butters Home in Austin. Members 
answered the roll call with an ex- 
change of Christmas gifts. Kinnear's 
Mills made plans for a Christmas 
party for the children of the com- 
minity. Each member donated 50 
cents to send to Dixville Home. Mem- 
bers exchanged gifts. 
MISSISQUOI: Cowansville: The roll 
call was answered by reciting 
a Christmas poem or verse. A neigh- 
bouring branch was invited to attend 
as guests. A contest was held, based 
on Christmas Carols. One of the 
guests, Mrs. Westover, Provincial 
Vice-President, spoke briefly on the 
need of more members in the W.I 
A sale of various articles was held 
and the proceeds donated to twc 
schools for handicapped children 
Dunham: Christmas boxes and cards 
were sent to the elderly, sick and 
shut-ins. Gifts were given to the 
local Welfare Officer to be used in 
needy cases. A contest was held on 
quotations from Dickens' "Christ 
mas Carol". $25 was donated to i 
family recently burned out. Stan- 
bridge East: Scrapbooks and "Jad 
and Jill" magazines were sent to the 
Montreal Children's Hospital, alsc 
adult scrapbooks to a local home 
for the elderly. Prizes for Endeavou: 
were given in each of the seven 
grades in the local school at their 
annual school opening. One membf 
played the piano at practices and a; 
the presentation of "Alice in Wonder- 
land". Orders were taken for souvens: 
spoons. A Christmas programme of 
readings and singing of Christmas 
Carols was enjoyed. 
PONTIAC: Beech Grove: held the 
Annual Bazaar and had a demon 
stration on the use of liquid embro: 
dery. Bristol heard an interesting 
talk on Physical Therapy by W 
Huntley. Fort Coulonge had as the:' 
guest speaker, Mrs. Wm. Higginsor 
Editor of the Pembroke Observe: 
who explained the many interests 
stages in the printing of a newspap*' 
Their roll call was "How does pu- 
blicity help the W.I.?" Guyon W 
M. MacKechnie spoke and shov- 
ed pictures of her trip to Bfi! 
land. Discussion followed regardin! 
dress and food prices in England I 
compared to Canada. Start 1 
Corners made a donation to a mil 
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fund for needy children at the local 
' school and also to the Northern Ex- 
tension Fund. They discussed plans 
for remembering needy families at 
Christmas. Wyman enjoyed a talk by 
a beautician. Heard items of interest 
by their convenors and purchased 6 
bed trays for the Aide Home (Old 
Folks). Each member planned to 

I 

take a gift for patients in the home. 
RICHMOND: Cleveland held a social 
afternoon with games and contests. 
Cheer boxes were planned for friends 
in the Wales Home and also for shut- 
ins. The highlight of the meeting was 
a Christmas tree for members and 

" children. Gore: Seventeen members 

'^enjoyed a tour of Dennison's Mills 
n Dummondville. Plants were sent 
:o two members in hospital. Six hun- 
1 red and fifteen cancer dressings have 
been made by one member. Six chil- 
dren at the Dixville Home were re- 

e: nembered with Christmas gifts and 

: twenty-six parcels were brought in 
or mental patients at the Douglas 
Hospital. Members exchanged gifts. A 

* Thristmas Party was held for mem- 
bers' children nine years old and 
inder, every receiving a gift and a 
>ag of candy. Melbourne Ridge held 
i contest on hand-made Christmas 
:ards and exchanged gifts. Richmond 
Kill: A contest was held on knitted 
•hildrens' mitts. The mitts and other 
irticles were then sent to the Dix- 
ille Home. Sent a Sunshine Box to 
i shut-in and eleven gifts to other 
hut-ins for Christmas. Remembered 
i couple celebrating their 50th wed- 

>. ling anniversary. Richmond Young 
Yomen packed donations of cookies 
nd home-made candies to be given 
o the Knowles Home. Held a social 

rrvening with games and contests and 
eld a gift exchange. Shipton planned 
isits and gifts for Danville residents 

f , n the Wales Home. Spooner Pond 

^nswered the roll call by naming 
avourite Christmas Carol. A dona- 

B on was made to the Christmas Party 

. t the Wales Home. 
HEFFORD: Granby Hill: Roll call 
as "How to save a dollar". Dis- 
uvsed and made plans for entering 
le J. P. Coats Competition. Gran- 
v West held a contest on Agricul- 
lral Facts about Canada. Cheer 
askets were distributed and Christ- 
las and toys sent to Cecil Butters 
Iemorial Hospital. Waterloo- War- 

mp 

en: Roll call was "Bring a mystery 
ircel to be sold for Pennies for 
riendship". Articles read by con- 

v mors on the late Trygvie Lie, 

m 
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former U. N. General Assembly Sec- 
retary, the first Christmas card sent 
in 1893 and an article on the signing 
of the W. I. Constitution. A letter 
was read from a Pen Pal in England. 
A quiz on recognition of well known 
faces was held and reports and thanks 
for gifts of Christmas Cheer from 
shut-in members and patients in the 
Waterloo Hospital. 
SHERBROOKE: Ascot: Prizes were 
given for Christmas Decorations, 
Christmas Apron and Christmas 
Candles. The entries were most at- 
tractive. Articles were donated for 
Christmas Cheer Baskets. Members 
exchanged gifts and carols were 
sung. Belvidere: The meeting took 
the form of a Christmas Party with 
an exchange of gifts. The president, 
secretary and treasurer were given 
special gifts and children present were 
remembered. Members donated 
home-made cookies for a Senior Cit- 
izens Home as well as cookies and 
candies for shut-ins. Christmas Cheer 
baskets were also sent. Money was 
voted for the Hot Lunch Programme 
at the school for retarded school, and 
also for toys for the children at the 
Cecil Butters Home. Brompton Road: 
Roll call was answered by a special 
memory of a Childhood Christmas. 
Convenors read articles of interest. 
A donation of oranges was sent to 
the Wales Home. An exchange of 
Christmas gifts was held. Milby an- 
swered the roll call by bringing a dec- 
orated basket to be used for Christ- 
mas Cheer. $10 was donated for 
Mental Patients and the menbers ex- 
changed Christmas gifts. 



obituaries 




It is with sorrow that we record the 
death of Mrs. Anne Harvey, Past 
Provincial President, on January 22, 
1969. Mrs. Harvey served for many 
years as a member of the Provincial 
Board and was President from 1956 
- 1960. She became a member in 



1921 in Stanbridge East, but had also 
held office in Brome and Missisquoi 
Counties. She also served as Provin- 
cial Convenor of Health, Provincial 
Treasurer and Vice-President before 
becoming Provincial President. 

She had a gracious, dignified per- 
sonality and was considered an author- 
ity on Constitution. She was also 
largely responsible for the Installation 
Ceremony and the Do's and Don't 
Handbook. 

Mrs. Harvey died at a rest home 
in Brome county in her seventy sev- 
enth year. Her funeral was largely 
attended by members from Women's 
Institutes in the neighbouring branch- 
es. Mrs. Ossington, Mrs. Westover 
and Mrs. Roswell Thompson, Past 
Provincial President, represented 
Q.W.I. 

We also draw attention to the death 
of Mrs. Jane Ellis who was the first 
secretary of the Women's Institutes 
in Dunham, Quebec. As Miss Jane 
Brown, she recorded the first min- 
utes of the Dunhan Branch. 

Mrs. Grace Kuhring, a former Pro- 
vincial officer and a Q.W.I, member 
for many years also passed away in 
a rest home on January 24th. Many 
of our members will remember her 
and the many other associations she 
served sent representatives to her 
funeral. We record with deep ap- 
preciation the many acts of kindness 
performed by the Abercorn Branch 
of Brome county in this member's 
great need and loneliness. 

We also mourn the passing of 
Mrs. John Strom, Past County Pres- 
ident of Shefford County; Mrs. Mc 
Iver of Richmond County; Mrs. A. 
H. Fraser of Chateauguay-Hunting- 
don County. All will be greatly 
missed. 



competitions 

Now that the festive season is over, 
all the decorations packed away, 
there seems to come a calm. No 
better time to turn our thoughts and 
efforts to the preparation of our ex- 
hibits for the J. and P. Coats' Com- 
petition. Perhaps many of you are 
well on your way, if so all the better, 
for the more time we have the better 
the results. 

You have all received complete 
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details by now, I feel sure, and I 
do urge all Home Economic Con- 
veners to see that every Institute has 
a representative entry. Our showing 
last year at Convention was of very 
good quality but certainly not rep- 
resentative. This year's competition 
being a revival of very old crafts, 
first the Crazy Patchwork Throw 
dates back to Queen Victoria's time 
when they used these elegant throws 
made from scraps of silk and velvet 
and embroidered in feather stitching 
to drap over pianos and special chairs. 
I am sure we can find a special place 
in our own homes for just such a 
lovely work of art. You are not con- 
fired to silk and velvet or any cer- 
tain stitch, so turn out your piece 
bags and go begging from your neigh- 
bour if you will and just see what a 
fine showing we can have. 

The Cushion, this should be fun, 
with the vogue as it is for cushions 
all shapes and sizes in Creative Stitch- 
ery, the new name for the same old 
stitches with a few new twists. 

Last but not least, The Apron and 
Tea Cloth, here we go back to hand 
sewing and more embroidery which 
is gaining in popularity all the time. 

Remember the Tweedsmuir Com- 
petition too, which is along the same 
line. Wall Hangings, so popular now, 
here you have a choice of doing 
two of three crafts: Crewel Embroi- 
dery, Needlepoint and Hand Woven. 

A few points to consider, choose 
good materials, for the effective com- 
bination of fabric, thread, design and 
stitch, all carefully chosen for their 
suitability in relation to each other 
produces work of real beauty. Neat- 
ness and finish can make or mar a 
piece of work. The judge sees it from 
all angles. Do let us have a good 
showing at all levels and the very 
best in your efforts. 

Edna L. Smith 
Provincial Convener 
of Home Economics. 




NATURALFLOW 

MAPLE SAP TUBING FROM 
TREE TO VAT WITHOUT 
HANDLING 

FLOMOR 
MAPLE TAP HOLE PELLETS 
INSURING A LARGER FULL 
SEASON'S FLOW 

$6.50 for 500 pellets. 

_ FREE LITERATURE 



Naturalflow Maple Sap Plastic Tubes 
& Supplies Ltd. 
St. Emile de Montcalm, P.Q. 



NOW... Prevent 

FARM DRAINAGE TILE CLOGGING 
With Tile Guard" and 1 Glass Fibre Felt" 

"Tile Guard" Drainage Tile Cover is a web-like mat composed of inert 
glass fibres made of materials specifically compounded to withstand un- 
derground alkalis and acids, it is virtually ageless, and effectively retards 
the passage of soil particles into the tile. 



Permits use of smaller tile. 
Why use 6" when 4" will 
do with Tile Guard and 



GLASS FIBRE FELT 
For Under Support 
and Protection 
in Unstable 
Soils 

GLASS FIBRE 
FELT 

MR. FARMER: Discuss your problem with The County Agricultural Representative or 
Extension Specialist. For compelte information at no obligation wrHe or telephone 

GLOBE GLASS SATURATERS 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers of Glass Fibre Roofing Products and Tile Guard 

P.O. BOX 190 PETROLIA, ONTARIO DIAL 882-2300 

or Request Material from Your Drainage Contractor 




IMPORTANT: Detach, fill, and mail this coupon BEFORE SOWING TIME. 

i 1 

THE QUEBEC CROP INSURANCE BOARD 

I wish to insure my crops under the new Plan of the Quebec Crop 
Insurance Board. Please ask one of your representatives to get in 
touch with me. 

Name : 



Address : 



I cultivate acres of land. 

I feed on my farm head of cattle. 

Mixed farm crops No. of acres. 

Other crops No. of acres. 



_No. of acres. 
_No. of acres. 



Mail to: THE QUEBEC CROP INSURANCE BOARD 
PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, QUEBEC CITY 
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Disastrous drought. 




Jean-Marie Chamard, a Quebec 
farmer, no longer dreads it. 
Good weather or bad, 
his income is protected. 



Mr. Chamard has 250 acres of land and a woodlot 
of 100 acres at Saint-Jean-Port-Joli. His farm 
supports about fifty head of cattle and produces 55 
to 75 hogs per year. Last summer, a long drought 
diminished the yield on a good portion of Mr. 
Chamard's grassland. 

Drought is a disaster entailing extra expense and 
loss of revenue. But not for Mr. Chamard. Like 
19,000 other Quebec farmers, he had the foresight 
to register with the Crop Insurance Board last year. 
And, because he did, he has received adequate 
compensation for his loss; as did more than 
8,000 other insured farmers. 
Were your fields affected by drought this year? 




They might have been. And who can say what 1 969 
has in store? Be a wise farm administrator; protect 
your family income, insure your crops against the 
destructive forces of nature. 

The Quebec Crop Insurance Board with one of 
the most generous plans in America, protects you 
against more than ten risk situations. The very 
reasonable cost is shared by the government, which 
pays 50% of your annual assessment. In case of 
loss, you are compensated — which assures 
you of a stable income every year. Make it your 
business to learn more — use the coupon on the 
facing page. Insure your crops. Then, good weather 
or bad, your income is protected. 



CROP INSURANCE 



QUEBEC 



* 



... , 
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THIBENZOLE 



1 JUJLi 



Mill m 



For information on this safe, effective 
wormer for your cattle, fill out coupon 
below, and mail to: 



MERCK SHARP & DOHME OF CANADA LIMITED, 
P.O. BOX 899, MONTREAL 101, QUE. 

Att'n: Chemical Products Sales Department 

Please send bulletin on THIBENZOLE, Cattle Wormer 



Name :_ 



Please Print 



Address :_ 



